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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

The  origin  and  purpose  of  this  monograph 
by  an  Austrian  student  of  British  politics 
are  sufficiently  explained  in  the  Author's 
Preface.  Baron  von  Oppenheimer  is  per- 
suaded that  the  proposals  put  forward  two 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  whole  move- 
ment alike  of  British  economic  history  and 
colonial  policy  in  the  last  half  century,  and 
that  the  adoption  of  those  proposals  (or 
of  something  closely  resembling  them)  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  and  security 
of  the  British  Empire.  These  views  he 
has  set  forth  for  the  benefit  of  his  kinsmen, 
especially  those  in  that  great  Empire  which 
is  reproducing  in  so  striking  a  manner  the 
economic  history  of  modern  England,  and 
therefore  aims   at   imitating  her   colonial 

development  also. 
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6  INTRODUCTORY   NOTE 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  opinion  of 
disinterested  foreign  observers  anticipates 
the  verdict  of  history.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  as  they  are  raised 
above  the  arena  of  personal  and  party 
conflicts,  and  are  sufficiently  distant  to  see 
things  in  their  true  proportions,  they  are 
able  often  to  obtain  a  clearer  view  and 
juster  estimate  of  events  in  a  country  than 
is  possible  for  its  own  citizens.  For  that 
reason  such  studies  as  this  by  Baron  von 
Oppenheimer  have  always  a  peculiar  in- 
terest, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  present 
book  may  serve  a  useful  purpose,  in 
helping  some  British  citizens  to  a  better 
and  juster  appreciation  of  that  great  move- 
ment of  which  the  author  is  so  convinced 
an  advocate. 

THE  TRANSLATOR. 

October  6,  igoj. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 

My  original  aim  in  publishing  this  pamphlet 
was  to  contribute,  in  some  small  degree,  to 
a  better  understanding  and  juster  appre- 
ciation of  British  Imperialism  among  the 
German  reading  public.  In  laying  special 
stress  on  the  arguments  which  may  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy,  I  found  my  justification  in  the 
fact  that  these  arguments  are  generally 
neglected  or  entirely  ignored  in  Conti- 
nental discussions,  simply  because  the 
realisation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pro- 
gramme is  thought  likely  to  be  disastrous 
to  the  economic  interests  of  the  Continent. 
As  I  am  convinced  that  the  abandonment 
of  England's  old  economic  doctrine  would 
not  only  increase  her  economic  prosperity 
and  political  power,  but  would  also  check 

the  ever-growing  protectionist  movements 
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8  author's  preface 

both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  so  lead 
to  a  far  greater  international  exchange  of 
commodities,  I  saw  no  reason  for  acquies- 
cing in  the  current  opinion  of  Continental 
observers. 

The  main  object  and  excuse  for  this 
translation  is  to  show  to  the  British  people 
that  there  are  not  lacking  Continental 
thinkers  who  have  grasped  the  far- 
reaching  political  and  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  new  policy  of  the  British 
Imperialists,  and  believe  that  policy  to  be 
right  and  necessary. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


BRITISH  IMPERIALISM 
I 

The  great  increase  of  strength  received 
by  the  British  Empire  in  quite  recent 
times,  and  the  other  changes  which  it 
has  undergone,  have  hitherto  been  very 
inadequately  realised  even  by  those 
nations  whose  interests  are  most  affected 
by  them. 

The  increase  of  territory  and  population 
following  on  the  South  African  War,  and 
the  development  of  the  political  organisa- 
tion (especially  noticeable  in  the  formation 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia)  are 
not  the  only  signs  of  these  changes. 
Their  most  important  manifestations  are 
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to  be  seen  in  the  transformation  of 
political  ideas  and  political  thought  and 
feeling,  long  in  preparation  and  now 
becoming  more  clearly  recognisable — 
changes  which  are  partly  the  cause  of 
Britain's  political  progress  and  are  partly 
caused  by  it,  and  hold  out  a  prospect  of 
even  greater  and  more  far-reaching  results 
in  the  future. 

/  This  tendency  towards  internal  re- 
organisation is  commonly  termed  Im- 
perialism. Imperialism  means  an  enlarged 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  State  as  a  whole, 
and  is  the  expression  of  a  change  in  the 
conception  of  the  British  Empire,  which 
is  no  longer  regarded  by  its  citizens  as 
an  Island  State  with  dependent  colonies 
and  possessions,  but  as  a  single,  world- 
embracing  whole,  \  whose  great  self- 
governing  parts,  while  on  terms  of 
equality  with  their   Mother   Country,  yet 
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find  in  her  their  natural  centre  and 
support.  An  essential  part  of  this 
changed  conception  is  the  consciousness 
of  new  and  higher  obligations  towards 
the  whole — obligations  which  arise  from 
the  common  interests  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  throughout  the  globe,  and 
not  merely  from  the  needs  of  the 
Homeland. 

That  the  growth  of  the  Imperialist 
spirit  was  not  connected  simply  with 
territorial  expansion  is  most  clearly  shewn 
by  the  fact  that  the  creation  of  that 
"  Greater  Britain,"  which  Imperialists 
regard  as  their  ideal,  had  already  com- 
menced at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  in 
essentials  seemed  to  be  completed  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  at  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  ;  whereas  the  conscious 
pursuit  of  Imperialist  aims  belongs  to  our 
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own  generation,  and  the  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  English  Government,  which 
was  the  necessary  basis  for  this,  is  only  a 
few  decades  old.  For  it  was  first  under 
the  ministry  of  Peel,  in  the  early  forties  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  that  a  far-seeing 
colonial  policy  began  in  England.  In- 
stead of  trying,  as  previously,  to  govern 
the  North  American  and  Australian 
possessions  by  hard  and  fast  regulations 
issued  from  London,  the  new  policy 
regarded  them  as  arbiters  of  their  own 
destinies,  both  in  their  political  and 
economic  relations  ;  and  it  expected 
from  these  Colonies,  besides  the  fullest 
and  most  speedy  development  of  their 
territories,  a  voluntary  and  ungrudging 
adherence  to  their  common  Mother 
Country.  However  important  the  ac- 
quisition of  fresh  territory  and  new 
spheres  of  influence  during  the  last  half 
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century  may  seem,  the  Imperial  progress, 
which  has  been  made  since  Peel's 
ministry,  is  due  most  of  all  to  the 
internal  consolidation  of  possessions 
acquired  before  that  date.  It  was  about 
a  century  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1763,  whereby  France  ceded  Canada 
to  England,  that  the  various  provinces 
of  Canada  were  united  under  a  federal 
constitution  ;  and  about  the  same  number 
of  years  lies  between  1787  (when  James 
Cook  founded  the  first  British  settlement 
in  Australia)  and  the  time  when  the 
endeavours  of  those  who  were  seeking 
to  unite  the  separately  -  governed  Aus- 
tralian Colonies  into  a  great  Common- 
wealth, began  to  meet  with  success.  The 
results  attained  a  few  years  ago,  both  in 
the  Continent  of  Australia  and  the  Island 
of  Tasmania,  are  all  the  more  deserving 
of  attention,  since  they  are  a  sure  omen 
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of  the  future  political  organisation  of  that 
empire  which  extends  over  four  con- 
tinents. Since  the  formation  of  the 
Australian  Federation  there  has  been 
formed  for  Victoria,  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  Western  Australia,  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania  (New  Zealand, 
which  is  industrially  very  highly  de- 
veloped, has  not  yet  joined  in  this 
federation)  a  uniform  postal  and  tele- 
graphic service,  a  common  customs  tariff 
with  complete  inter-colonial  free  trade,  a 
common  organisation  and  common  control 
of  national  defence,  and  common  action 
in  regard  to  exterior  relations.  The 
regulation  and  conduct  of  these,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  most  important  matters 
of  general  interest  such  as  taxes  and 
duties,  immigration  and  emigration,  mar- 
riage laws,  provision  for  the  sick  and 
aged,    etc.,     fall    within    the    sphere    of 
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federal  legislation ;  the  individual  States 
retain  undiminished  authority  in  all  things 
which  appertain  to  their  own  particular 
interests,  and  which  have  not  been 
expressly  assigned  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  clear  how  difficult  and 
responsible  a  task  it  was  to  make  such 
a  demarcation  between  the  spheres  of 
the  separate  States  and  of  the  Federation, 
since  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  must  give  fresh  impetus  to 
the  separatist  movement,  and  thus  en- 
danger the  final  success  of  the  reform 
contemplated. 

In  the  very  remarkable  speech  with 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  introduced  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  Bill  in  the 
English  Parliament,  he  clearly  explained 
the  nature  of  this  reform.  Its  primary 
object  was  to  prevent  an  inevitable 
competition    in   the    future    between    the 
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States  hitherto  independent  of  one 
another,  as  such  competition  could  only 
lead  to  a  weakening  of  them  all.  The 
purpose  of  the  Bill  was  to  concentrate 
the  rival  powers  in  common  action,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  make  the  relations 
between  Australia  and  the  Mother 
Country  simpler,  more  unconstrained, 
and,  if  possible,  more  cordial.  Thus 
henceforth  England  would  deal  with  a 
single  central  authority  instead  of  six 
governments,  each  independent  of  the 
other. 

In  contrast  to  the  Constitution  of 
Canada,  which  was  the  outcome  of  an 
agreement  reached  in  London  between 
representatives  of  the  Colony  and  the 
Home  Government,  the  Australian  Feder- 
ation is  the  work  of  Australian  statesmen 
alone.  Its  constitution  has  the  support 
of    an     overwhelming     majority    of    the 
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population  of  Australia,  as  was  shewn  at 
the  last  plebiscite  (in  which  Western 
Australia  did  not  participate),  when  it 
was  approved  by  377,600  votes  against 
141,500.  The  actual  way  in  which  this 
result  was  attained  would  seem  to  secure 
a  permanent  existence  for  the  constitu- 
tion itself  and  for  the  clauses  which  set 
out  the  subordination  of  the  Confedera- 
tion to  the  British  Crown,  and  give 
expression  to  the  idea  of  imperial  unity. 
It  is  true  that  these  clauses  are 
somewhat  scanty.  In  them,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Empire's 
unity,  considerable  encroachment  has 
been  made  on  the  cardinal  principle  of 
English  public  law,  i.e.,  that  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
London  reserves  to  itself  the  final 
decision  in  colonial  legal  disputes.  The 
constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  recog- 
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nises  the  highest  Australian  Court  of 
Justice  as  the  supreme  court  of  appeal 
in  all  constitutional  disputes  between  the 
Australian  States,  or  between  the  latter 
and  the  Confederation.  In  all  other 
cases  an  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  England 
is  permitted,  except  in  cases  where 
federal  legislation  approved  by  the 
Crown  makes  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Australia  the  final  court  of  appeal.  The 
Commonwealth  carries  its  independence 
to  the  farthest  possible  point.  Its  con- 
nection with  the  British  Empire  finds 
expression  mainly  in  those  clauses  which 
assign  to  the  monarch,  or  the  governor- 
general  nominated  by  him,  the  mainten- 
ance and  enforcement  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  Federation,  and  the 
supreme  command  of  its  forces  by  land 
and  sea. 
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We  have  already  noticed  the  different 
way  in  which  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
Canada  was  established.  The  powers  of 
attraction  and  conciliation  inherent  in  the 
federal  idea  were  perhaps  never  more 
clearly  manifested  to  the  world  than  in  the 
political  development  of  the  widespread 
British  possessions  of  North  America. 
Canada  was  originally  a  French  Colony 
which  came  to  England  in  1763  as  the 
spoils  of  war.  Differences  in  religious 
belief  were  added  to  the  rivalries  of  race 
and  language,  and  accentuated  by  the 
recollection  of  the  preceding  sanguinary 
contest.  An  attempt  made  at  the  time 
of  the  census  of  1881  to  distinguish  the 
different  nationalities  in  Canada  gave 
the  following  result.^  The  60,000  French 
colonists,    who   in    1763   became   English 

^  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Problems  of  Greater  Britain^ 
I.,  pp.  48-50  and  p.  93,  seq. 
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citizens,  had  by  natural  increase  and 
immigration  grown  to  the  number  of 
1,300,000.  Over  against  them  were 
1,600,000  English  and  Scotch,  whose 
forefathers  had  lived  in  Canada  in  per- 
petual conflict  with  the  ancestors  of  the 
French.  The  Irish,  one  million  in 
number,  felt  themselves  widely  separated 
from  the  Anglo-Scotch  community,  in 
consequence  of  the  oppression  and  per- 
secution to  which  they  asserted  that  they 
had  been  subjected  in  the  past.  Finally, 
there  were  a  quarter  of  a  million  Germans, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  population  were 
Scandinavians,  etc.  The  majority  of  the 
Irish  belonged,  with  the  French,  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  whose  members  were 
about  equal  in  number  to  the  Protestants. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  rivalry  of 
economic  and  other  local  interests, 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that   the   different 
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Colonies  erected  customs  barriers  against 
each  other,  and  that  each  of  them  stood  in 
much  looser  relation  to  the  rest  than  to 
the  United  States,  whose  juxtaposition  and 
natural  power  of  expansion  were  in  such 
circumstances  a  serious  menace  to  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America. 

For  a  long  time  the  Home  Government 
seemed  powerless  to  deal  with  these 
difficult  conditions.  The  hope  that  the 
French  race  would  blend  itself  with  the 
British  proved  altogether  vain.  The 
attempt  to  force  English  law,  language, 
and,  in  part  also,  religion  on  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Canada  led  to  an  open 
revolt,  and  failed  as  completely  as  the 
effort  to  destroy  the  nationality  of  the 
Dutch  population  of  Cape  Colony. 

By  1 84 1  English  opinion  was  ripe  for 
a  change  of  policy.  Canada  received 
extensive     rights     of     self-government. 
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Twenty  -  six  years  later  its  various 
provinces  were  united  under  a  federal 
constitution.  Military  defence,  customs, 
trade,  coinage  —  in  short,  all  that  con- 
cerned the  common  development  and 
the  permanent  conduct  of  matters  of 
general  interest,  was  entrusted  to  the 
new  central  authority,  while  henceforward 
only  matters  of  local  importance  were 
to  be  within  the  competence  of  the 
provincial  governments.  The  grant  of 
complete  autonomy  and  the  federal 
organisation  proved  thoroughly  adapted 
to  keep  the  separatist  movement  in 
check  and  secure  the  country's  prosperity. 
The  increase  of  population  in  Canada 
between  1881  and  1901  was  1,014,000; 
in  this  the  French  element  largely 
predominated,  and  so  gained  greater 
influence.  The  French  Canadians,  how- 
ever, are  sincerely  attached  to  the  existing 
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ofHer  of  things.  Under  the  successful 
working  of  British  political  institutions 
they  have  developed  their  nationality 
and  their  racial  culture  in  a  way  which 
would  never  have  been  possible  under 
French  supremacy,  if  we  may  judge  by 
a  comparison  of  the  development  of  the 
Colonies  which  are  still  under  the  rule 
of  France. 

British  Imperialism  has  received  es- 
pecial stimulus  from  the  conflicts  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  on  African  soil.  The  dis- 
turbances in  Egypt  in  1882  led  to  the 
occupation  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria  by 
British  troops,  and  subsequently  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  from  that 
extensive  realm,  so  long  the  object  of 
Anglo-French  rivalry,  whose  fate  had 
remained  undecided  even  after  the 
daring    expedition    of    young    Bonaparte 
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and  Nelson's  crushing  victory  of  the  Nile. 
In  Egypt,  again,  the  English  have  fully 
maintained  the  best  traditions  of  their 
race  and  their  administrative  skill.  As 
far  as  was  possible,  considering  the 
chaotic  condition  of  the  country  and  its 
oppressive  burden  of  taxation,  England 
has  established  some  order  in  the 
administration,  improved  the  condition 
of  the  fellahin,  established  schools,  and 
has  succeeded  in  greatly  increasing  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  country  by  means 
of  a  system  of  irrigation,  which  is  a 
triumph  of  modern  engineering  science. 

By  the  terms  of  a  diplomatic  agree- 
ment recently  made  between  England 
and  France,  the  predominance  of  the 
former  in  Egypt  was  expressly  recognised 
by  the  French.  Nevertheless,  this  British 
position  in  Egypt  proper  is  one  rather  of 
fact  than  of  law,  so  long  as  that  kingdom 
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is  tributary  to  the  Porte  and  recognises 
the  Khedive  as  its  hereditary  ruler.  But 
a  very  different  state  of  affairs  prevails  in 
the  Soudanese  territories  on  the  southern 
border  of  Egypt  proper,  where  England 
has  established  her  unquestionable  author- 
ity by  force  of  arms.  In  1885,  while 
fighting  against  the  Mohammedan  popula- 
tion of  the  Soudan  led  by  the  Mahdi, 
Gordon  died  an  heroic  death  in  the  very 
town  whose  name  to-day  forms  part  of  the 
title  of  his  more  fortunate  successor,  Lord 
Kitchener,  who  has  recently  been  successful 
in  placing  the  British  Protectorate  over 
the  Egyptian  Soudan  upon  a  surer 
basis.  -> 

The  national  sentiment  in  regard  to 
Imperialism,  so  deeply  stirred  by  the  fate 
of  Gordon,  was  intensified  by  the  recent 
events  in  South  Africa.  It  is  only  to  the 
superficial    observer    that   the  fierce   war 
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waged  at  so  great  a  cost  in  the  Transvaal 
and  the  former  Orange  Free  State,  appears 
merely  as  an  attempt  at  the  conquest  of 
two    independent    Dutch    States    which 
offered   a   stubborn   resistance   to   British 
expansion.     As  a  matter  of  fact,   it  was 
the  last  phase  of  the  obstinate  struggle 
between  Dutch  and  British  for  supremacy 
in    South    Africa.       But    the    particular 
difficulties    amidst   which    this    campaign 
was  decided,  and  the  special  complications 
which  it  caused,  brought  England  into  a 
position  of  peril  not  exceeded  since  the 
days   of  her   desperate   conflict  with   the 
first    French    Empire.      For    it    is   clear 
that    had   the  hold   upon   the   Cape   not 
been     maintained,     as     seemed    possible 
during    a    certain    phase    of   the    South 
African  War,  the  loss  of  this   protection 
of   the  route  to   the    East   might    have 
involved  in  the  next  great  internationa 
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conflict  the  loss  of  the  British  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies. 

The  special  difficulties,  mentioned 
above,  of  the  British  position  in  South 
Africa  were  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
England  had  taken  Cape  Colony  from 
Holland  against  the  wish  of  its  Dutch 
population,  who  were  numerically  superior 
to  the  English  inhabitants.  But  by  the 
side  of  this  problem,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  relationship  between  the 
French  and  English  in  Canada,  there 
appeared  in  South  Africa  a  second  diffi- 
culty, to  which  neither  Canada  nor 
Australia  furnished  any  analogy — the 
question  of  the  natives.  For  whilst 
in  Australia,  with  95  per  cent  of  its 
inhabitants  of  British  descent,  the  native 
population  is  fast  disappearing,  and  in 
Canada  plays  a  very  subordinate  part, 
throughout  the  whole  of  South  Africa  it 
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is  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  Cape 
Colony  the  black  population  far  exceeds 
the  two  white  races  combined.  In  the 
Transvaal  there  were  formerly  fifteen 
natives  to  every  white  man,  a  proportion 
which  has  been  substantially  changed  in 
favour  of  the  white  inhabitants  only  since 
the  increased  influx  of  English  miners. 
In  the  former  Orange  Free  State  alone 
are  the  white  inhabitants  nearly  equal  in 
number  to  the  blacks. 

These  relations  of  the  white  races,  so 
recently  in  conflict  with  one  another  and 
with  the  coloured  population  which  so  much 
surpasses  them  in  number,  are  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  fact  that,  even  after  the 
acquisition  of  the  formerly  independent 
Republics,  the  union  of  the  South  African 
States  in  a  wholly  self-governing  con- 
federacy like  Australia  and  Canada  must 
remain  for  a  considerable  time  outside  the 
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range  of  practical  politics.  But  so  far  as  was 
compatible  with  the  prevalent  conditions, 
regard  was  paid  in  the  newly  conquered 
territories  to  the  principles  of  political 
freedom  and  local  self-government,  which 
form  the  proudest  birthright  of  British 
citizens.  The  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Transvaal,  which  for  the  first  eleven 
months  after  the  conquest  consisted  only 
of  the  heads  of  the  administration,  was 
increased  to  thirty  members  by  the 
addition  of  representatives  of  the  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  commercial 
classes.-  In  the  very  first  session  of 
this  enlarged  body  the  principles  of  the 
municipal  franchise  and  organisation  were 
laid  down,  and  a  tariff  law  passed, 
which  looked  forward  to  the  entry 
of  the  Transvaal  into  the  South  African 
Customs  Union.  The  municipal  franchise 
was   extended   practically   to   every   male 
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and  female  subject  (the  natives  being 
excluded) :  the  powers  of  the  muni- 
cipalities were  increased,  and  nothing 
was  omitted  which  was  likely  to  draw 
the  best  and  ablest  men  into  public 
life.  The  conduct  of  local  administration 
by  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
citizens  themselves,  practised  (according 
to  an  English  Blue  Book)  ^  by  a  great 
number  of  municipalities  and  urban 
district  boards  of  the  Transvaal,  meant 
for  these  districts  so  much  the  greater 
an  advance,  since,  as  the  Governor  of 
the  Transvaal  reports  to  Lord  Milner, 
the  towns  of  that  Colony  were  in  the 
administration  of  local  affairs  before  the 
war  on  about  the  same  level  as  the 
English  communities  of  the  early  Middle 

^  Correspondence  relating  to  the  affairs  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony.  London,  July, 
1904. 
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Ages;    and    the    country  had    been    up 
to    the    present   without    a    system,   and 
the  people  without    experience,   of  local 
self-government.      The   results   were  so 
much   the   more   remarkable.     The  local 
elections,   held  scarcely  eighteen  months 
after   the   close   of  hostilities,   passed  off 
with  hardly  any  disturbance ;    and   in   a 
number    of    cases,    Dutch    and    British, 
who     but     a     short     time     before     had 
waged    war    against    each    other,   united 
in  peaceful   common   action    for   the   re- 
storation   of   their    homes.      "  We    may 
conquer   countries   and   peoples   by  force 
of    arms,"    says     a    modern     Imperialist 
writer,    "but    we    invariably    live    down 
racial   animosity  and   the   enmity  natural 
to    a   conquered    people,   by  the  wisdom 
of    our    laws,    the    beneficence    of    our 
rule,     the     freedom     bestowed     on     all 
subjects      of      the      Crown,      and      the 
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complete    protection    afforded    them    by 
our  Flag."  ^ 

In  the  newly  conquered  territories  of 
South  Africa,  the  British  Government 
has  brought  about  great  improvements 
in  a  short  time,  and  this  work  was  the 
more  striking,  since  it  was  necessary 
to  re-settle  the  Boers  in  the  farms  which 
had  been  laid  waste  during  the  war,  and 
could  be  put  in  order  again  only  by 
government  aid ;  and  to  disarm  and 
bring  back  to  their  dwelling  -  places  the 
natives,  who  had  been  in  a  state  of 
disturbance  everywhere  during  the  war. 
In  the  year  1904  (according  to  the 
official  report  already  quoted)  more  land 
was  under  cultivation  in  the  Transvaal 
than  ever  before.  More  than  29,000 
children — above  twice  as  many  as  under 
the   rule   of   the   Dutch — were   attending 

^  M.  G.  Jessett,     The  Bond  of  Empire,  p.  122. 
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the  public  schools;  and  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony  the  school  attendance 
had  increased  by  one  -  half  since  the 
beginning  of  British  rule.  But  the  same 
Blue  Book  nevertheless  points  out  that 
all  expenditure  up  to  the  present  has 
scarcely  sufficed  to  satisfy  a  tithe  of 
the  immediate  needs,  or  to  render 
adequate  aid  to  the  agricultural  classes, 
whose  difficulties  were  increased  in  some 
cases  ^  by  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
native  live  stock. 

This  official  statement  is  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  ravages  of  the  war ;  and, 
whatever  point  of  view  may  be  taken,  this 
can  confidently  be  asserted — that,  even 
with  the  most  optimistic  calculation  of 
the  treasures  hidden  in  the  soil  of  the 
Transvaal,  the  addition  of  territory  and 
population  can  be  no  sufficient  compen- 
sation   for   the   terrible   loss   of   life   and 
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property.  If  the  war  is  to  be  justified  at 
all,  it  can  be  only  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  hold  upon 
the  Cape,  and  for  the  permanent 
security  of  British  supremacy  in  South 
Africa.  Moreover,  the  history  of  the  war 
clearly  shews  that,  at  a  later  date,  England 
would  have  had  far  less  likelihood  of 
success.  And  the  war  was  far  from  being 
an  unmixed  evil,  since,  for  the  first  time, 
it  gave  practical  proof  of  the  unity  of  the 
British  Empire  both  to  its  own  citizens 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  con- 
tingents sent  voluntarily  by  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  fought  and 
died  for  a  cause,  which  could  be  regarded 
as  affecting  England  exclusively  only  so 
long  as  her  position  among  the  Powers 
and  her  vital  interests  were  not  seriously 
menaced.     As   the   extent   of  the   South 
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African  war,  and  of  the  efforts  needed  to 
bring  it  to  a  successful  issue,  was  disclosed, 
there  was  shewn  in  India  and  amongst  the 
loyalists  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  as  well 
as  in  the  Colonies  already  named,  an  amount 
of  practical  sympathy  for  Great  Britain 
never  before  realised.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  these  feelings  of  mutual 
affection  and  confidence,  and  the  growing 
consciousness  of  community  of  interests, 
were  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  that 
work  of  organisation  which  the  Imperialist 
school  hoped  to  accomplish  in  the  political 
and  economic  relations  of  the  Empire. 
Even  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan  for  prefer- 
ential treatment  of  the  Colonies  and  a 
change  in  British  commercial  policy  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself, 
but  simply  as  an  indispensable  means 
of  reaching  the  goal  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain    has   in    view — the    political 
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and  economic  consolidation  of  the  scattered 
Empire. 

A  number  of  other  factors  have  been 
working  together  in  this  direction,  and 
some  of  them  at  least  have  originated 
entirely  outside  England.  Russia  has 
been  making  serious  encroachments  in 
Asia,  thus  threatening  England's  interests 
on  her  most  vulnerable  side,  and  the 
latter's  economic  position,  once  supreme, 
has  suffered  increasingly  from  the  rivalry 
of  other  powers,  especially  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  And,  as  this  went 
on,  England  felt  the  need  of  drawing 
closer  the  political  and  economic  bonds 
uniting  her  with  her  Colonies,  and  of 
avoiding  anything  which  tended  to 
weaken  those  relations.  The  growing 
demand  in  the  colonial  markets  was  to 
compensate  English  industry  for  the 
losses    sustained    both    at   home   and   in 
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foreign  countries ;  and  moreover,  it  was 
thought  advisable  for  the  English  to 
secure  the  moral  and  material  support  of 
their  colonial  kinsmen  in  the  event  of 
the  Mother  Country  being  threatened  with 
fresh  military  complications.  English 
Imperialism  is  not  due  solely  to  the 
development  of  England  itself,  but  also 
to  the  attitude  which  rival  foreign  Powers 
have  assumed.  Nothing  can  shew  this 
more  clearly  than  the  increasing  sensitive- 
ness of  the  whole  Empire  to  any  hostile 
treatment  of  any  one  of  its  parts  by  a 
third  Power.  Imperialism  is  not  essenti- 
ally of  an  aggressive  nature  ;  but  for 
Great  Britain  continuously  to  maintain 
and  develop  her  vast  territories  and 
world-wide  interests  calls  for  such  an 
expenditure  of  strength,  and  brings  in 
its  train  such  great  responsibilities,  that 
an  attitude  purely  defensive  in  intention 
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may,  under  given  circumstances,  become 
offensive,  or  at  least  appear  so  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  method  of  governing  the  Colonies 
has  perhaps  contributed  even  more  than 
the  fact  of  their  acquisition  to  the  rise 
of  the  idea  of  Imperial  citizenship.  The 
English  colonist,  like  the  English  State 
itself,  does  not  regard  the  Colonies  merely 
as  places  to  be  exploited,  as  was  the 
wont  of  the  Spaniard  and  Portuguese. 
When  he  has  once  taken  up  his  abode 
in  any  place  he  usually  settles  there  for 
life.  It  is  the  easier  for  him  to  do  so 
because — as  Dr.  Baernreither  has  pointed 
out  in  his  masterly  sketch  of  the  growth 
of  Greater  Britain  in  the  introduction 
to  **  English  Associations  of  Working 
Men  "  :  "  there,  not  only  can  the  colonist 
maintain  his  language,  customs,  religion 
and    law,    but    he    finds    them    already 
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established  as  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  so  what  we  call  emigration 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  merely 
a  transference  of  labour  to  another  part 
of  a  great  whole."  We  shall  return 
later  to  this  question  of  English  emigra- 
tion ;  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  emigrants  who  go  to  British 
Colonies  are  in  no  sense  lost  to  the 
Mother  Country. 

The  marvellous  advance  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  of  all  that  relates  to  the 
means  of  transit  and  communication 
must  also  be  noticed  in  this  connexion. 
Steamships  and  submarine  cables  have 
abridged  the  immensity  of  space,  have 
increased  passenger  and  goods  traffic, 
and  promoted  an  interchange  of  ideas 
in  a  manner  hitherto  unimagined.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  results  of  daring 
exploration,  and  the  rise  and  diffusion  of 
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a  literature  which  has  made  the  English 
people  as  familiar  with  the  remotest  parts 
of  its  realm  as  with  its  own  home,  and 
made  it  (as  did  Seeley  in  his  famous 
book  on  "  The  Expansion  of  England  ") 
fully  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  its 
mission  in  the  world's  history. 

In  any  estimate  of  the  part  played 
by  sentiment  in  the  Imperialist  move- 
ment, an  historical  importance  must  be 
attached  to  the  tour  round  the  world 
undertaken  by  the  heir  to  the  English 
throne  in  1901.  In  this  magnificent 
journey  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  visited  most  of  the  British 
Colonies  and  dependencies,  conveyed  to 
them  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Mother 
Country  for  services  rendered  in  time 
of  need,  and  received  from  them 
assurances  of  unchanging  loyalty  to 
England   and   the   Crown. 
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When  the  way  had  thus  been  prepared, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  took  a  decisive  step. 
In  the  summer  of  1902,  on  his 
invitation,  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
self-governing  Colonies  met  in  London 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  economic 
relations  between  the  scattered  parts  of 
the  Empire.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Continental  press  declared  that  this  con- 
ference had  no  practical  result ;  but  this 
was  an  utter  mistake.  It  appeared  to  be 
without  result  only  because  a  number  of 
purely  political  questions — chiefly  con- 
cerned with  Imperial  defence  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Council  and 
an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal — can  be 
settled  only  after  a  preliminary  solution 
of  the  economic  problem — in  other  words, 
after  an  understanding  in  regard  to 
material  interests  has  been  reached. 
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II 


Hitherto  this  last  point  has  only  been 
touched  upon  quite  incidentally.  But 
to  understand  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  conference,  as  well  as  to  realise 
the  true  connexion  of  the  economic 
aims  of  the  Imperialists  with  their 
other  efforts,  a  short  sketch  of  the 
so-called  **  Chamberlain  policy "  appears 
necessary.  The  distinguished  statesman 
starts  with  the  assumption  that  the 
progress  of  England's  most  dangerous 
rivals,  particularly  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  damages  English  industry 
and  foreign  trade  —  the  foundations  of 
her  political  power  —  in  a  way  which 
cannot     be     explained     solely     by     the 
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remarkable  economic  development  of 
those  States.  The  harm  wrought  is  due 
especially  to  the  effect,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  foreign  competition,  which 
is  rendered  more  severe  by  its  com- 
mercial policy  and  the  way  it  has 
deprived  itself  of  all  weapons  of 
economic  defence.  Mr.  Chamberlain  then 
did  not  think  of  casting  doubt  upon 
the  theoretical  basis  of  Free  Trade 
Policy,  as  fought  out  and  completed  in 
England  sixty  years  ago  by  the  abolition 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  He  recognised  fully 
the  practical  advantages  of  that  system ; 
for,  although  in  consequence  of  the  atti- 
tude of  foreign  States  it  had  been  from 
the  first  a  policy  not  of  Free  Trade 
but  only  of  Free  Imports,  yet  even  this 
one-sided  policy  in  combination  with  other 
favourable  circumstances  (especially  the 
contemporary     change      in     the     whole 
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system  of  transport)  enabled  England  to 
gain  immense  profits  for  many  years  from 
that  industrial  supremacy  which  she  had 
originally  secured  under  a  system  of 
Protection.  Mr.  Chamberlain  avowed 
himself  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Free 
Trade  between  the  separate  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  and  also  with  foreign 
countries,  but  only  provided  that  the  latter 
treated  Great  Britain  on  the  same  footing. 
But  when  he  contemplated  the  actual 
economic  conditions  of  the  world  and  the 
growing  protective  movements  in  foreign 
countries,  he  was  forced  to  believe  that 
there  was  as  little  prospect  of  England 
converting  the  world  now  to  Free  Trade, 
by  obstinately  holding  to  its  economic 
doctrine,  as  there  had  been  at  any  time  in 
the  preceding  sixty  years  ;  and  that  the 
desired  consolidation  of  the  British  do- 
minions into  a  single  economic  whole  would 
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be  a  sheer  impossibility  without  a  reform 
in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Mother 
Country.  Nor  was  this  all.  'His  enquiry 
led  him  to  the  further  conclusion,  that  a 
change  in  the  commercial  system  would  be 
the  sole  means  of  repairing  the  damage, 
which  English  industry  and  foreign  trade 
had  suffered  for  many  years  through 
its  persistent  adherence  to  the  old  policy 
of  free  imports. 

If  we  examine  first  the  exchange  of 
commodities  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  countries — without  regard  to 
their  connexion  with  the  British  Empire 
— two  phenomena  are  immediately  appar- 
ent. One  is  the  growing  disproportion 
between  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  the  other  is  the 
unfavourable  change  which  has  come  over 
the  character  of  British  foreign  trade.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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the  imports  have  risen  rapidly,  until 
in  the  year  1903  they  amounted  to 
;^542,6oo,ocxD.^  The  exports  of  British 
agricultural  produce  and  manufactured 
goods,  which  were  about  equal  to  the 
imports  in  the  first  decade  of  last  century, 
but  greatly  exceeded  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  century,  have  in  the  last  fifty 
years  remained  far  beMo^  the  constantly 
increasing  imports.  In  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  the  exports  have  on  the 
whole  been  almost  stationary ;  in  the 
year  1903  they  amounted  to  about 
/'2Q0, 800,000,  or  about  ;^25 1,800,000 
less  than  the  value  of  the  imports  in 
the  same  year.  In  fact,  the  proportion 
per  head  of  population  has  considerably 
diminished    since    the    beginning  of  the 

1  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Posses- 
sions, 1903.     London,  1904. 
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seventies  ;  the  quinquennial  averages 
shewed  a  decline  from  £'].o']  to  £(i.2\ 
per  head  between  1871  and  1899.  But 
the  252  million  pounds  worth  of  goods, 
which  England  took  from  other  countries 
in  excess  of  the  amount  which  she 
sold  to  them,  does  not  involve  any 
danger  to  England's  economic  prosperity. 
For  so  long  as  the  greater  part  of 
international  trade  is  carried  on  by  her 
ships,  and  she  remains  the  principal 
creditor  of  foreign  nations  as  she  is 
to-day,  the  revenue  from  these  two 
sources  and  from  her  innumerable  in- 
dustrial and  trading  enterprises  abroad 
will  more  than  suffice  to  counterbalance 
the  unfavourable  conditions  of  her 
exchange  of  commodities.  The  profits 
which  England  makes  from  her  shipping 
alone  are  estimated  at  ;^90,ooo,ooo. 
But   apart   from   the    fact   that    the   loss 
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on  the  balance  of  trade  does  no  less 
harm  to  England's  economic  position 
although  she  may  be  rich  enough  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  from  other  sources, 
it  is  clear  that  the  millions  which  pour 
into  the  country  in  the  form  of  dividends 
on  investments  abroad  and  profits  on 
banking  enrich  the  investors  and  bring 
in  a  greater  revenue  to  the  Income 
Tax,  but  can  give  no  compensation 
whatever  to  the  working  classes  for 
the  growing  difficulty  in  obtaining 
remunerative  employment,  and  the  decline 
in  the  demand  for  labour. 

The  consequent  damage  done  to 
English  industries  is  increased  by  the 
second  circumstance  mentioned  above — 
the  change  in  the  character  of  English 
foreign  trade.  Over  the  export  and  im- 
port of  goods  there  has  come  a  change 
which    must  ultimately  be   most   harmful 
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to  the  future  economic  condition  of  the 
country.  Of  the  total  exports  (which,  as 
already  remarked,  are  on  the  whole  almost 
stationary),  that  part  which  consists  of 
articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured — 
those  which  require  the  greatest  amount 
of  labour  and  are  consequently  the  most 
valuable  articles  of  export,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  home  labour  market — has 
for  many  years  steadily  diminished.  In 
the  period  1882 -1903  it  fell  from  90.2 
to  80.7  per  cent.,^  whilst  the  export  of  raw 
materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 
factured rose  with  equal  steadiness, 
between  1882  and  1903,  from  5.1  to  12.2 
per  cent.  The  export  of  these  raw  and 
semi  -  manufactured  materials  (especially 
coal)  not  only  means  for  the  English 
worker  a  smaller  financial  gain,  since 
less  labour  is  generally  required  for 
^  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  1903. 
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the  production  of  these  commodities,  but 
also,  when  we  consider  that  England  is 
supplying  her  rivals  with  the  means  of 
competing  successfully  against  herself, 
it  is  evident  that  she  is  working  to  her 
own  disadvantage.  In  regard  to  imports 
the  positions  are  reversed.  The  pro- 
portion of  imports  of  raw  materials  is 
falling,  whilst  the  influx  of  articles  wholly 
or  mainly  manufactured  is  increasing  both 
relatively  and  absolutely.  In  the  year 
1903  the  manufactured  imports  were 
valued  at  ;^i34,6oo,ocx>.  Of  these, 
textiles  amounted  to  38.2  millions,  iron, 
steel,  and  other  metals  and  metal  goods 
to  27.2  millions,  machinery  to  4.5  millions, 
and  clothing  to  3.5  millions;  yet  all  of 
these  are  products  of  some  of  the  most 
highly  developed  industries  of  the  country. 
All  these  manufactured  goods,  or  at  any 
rate    much    the    larger    part,    could    be 
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produced  just  as  well  in  England ;  and 
would  be  so  produced,  did  the  necessary 
protective  tariff  exist.  But  so  long  as 
this  is  lacking,  the  import  of  such 
manufactured  goods  —  which  in  the  main 
are  the  "dumped"  surplus  of  German 
and  American  producers  —  will  steadily 
increase.  The  importation  has  in  fact 
risen  from  12 1.6  million  pounds  in  1899 
to  134.6  millions  in  1903.  Further,  these 
imports  come  chiefly  from  countries  which 
have  known  how  to  protect  themselves  by 
effective  tariffs  against  the  introduction 
of  British  goods.  The  damage  done  to 
England  is  therefore  twofold  :  its  export 
of  goods  is  permanently  hindered  and 
diminished  by  hostile  tariffs,  and  at  the_ 
same  tinie_its  home  market  is  more 
and  more  swamped  by  the  products 
of  protective  countrieSj  which  in  the 
main^  owing  to  the  action  of  combinations 
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and  trusts,  can  be  offered  at  a  price 
considerably  lower^  than  the  cost  of 
production  of  similar  commodities  in 
England,  and  even  lower  than  the_actual 
cost  in  the  exporting  country  itself, 

The  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  affairs 
wounds  the  pride  of  a  country  which  has 
been  for  so  long  almost  the  sole  source  of 
supply  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
seriously  threatens  its  economic  prosper- 
ity. Even  the  use  of  the  "  most  favoured 
nation "  clause  has  proved  ineffective, 
since  it  secures  for  a  country  in  foreign 
markets  only  the  advantages  which  other 
States  have  obtained  for  the  commodities 
in  which  they  have  a  special  .  interest. 
The  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  this 
condition  of  affairs  is  the  establishment 
of  a  customs  tariff,  which  shall  enable 
England  to  make  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  on  conditions  corresponding  to  the 
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interests  of  her  own  industries,  or,  if  the 
foreign  States  refuse  to  make  such  treaties, 
to  impose  on  their  products  the  same 
duties  which  they  have  levied  on  English 
goods.  Such  a  policy,  which  is  in  no 
sense  really  protective,  but  only  becomes 
so  if  foreign  States  take  up  a  hostile 
attitude,  has  been  announced  not  only  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  also  by  Mr.  Balfour, 
the  official  leader  of  the  present  Con- 
servative majority  in  Parliament ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Conservative  party 
has  accepted  it. 

If  we  now  examine  the  trade  relations 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  its  terri- 
tories beyjond  the  sea,  we  find  an  entirely 
different  state  of  affairs.  It  is  true  that 
the  colonial  trade  amounts  to  only  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  foreign 
trade  ;  but  the  separation  of  imports  from 
exports,  and  the  examination  of  each  part 
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separately  (a  process  necessary  in  any 
enquiry  in  this  sphere),  at  once  shews 
how  advantageously  in  all  important 
respects  the  trade  of  England  with  her 
Colonies_cqnrpares  with  her  trade  with 
foreign^ countries.  From  the  Colonies 
England  receives  chiefly  materials  for  her 
industry,  and  food  supplies  for  her  ever- 
growing population.  To  them  she  sends 
in  the  main  an  ever-increasing  amount 
of  the  products  of  her  most  profitable 
industries.  In  1903,  of  the  total  export 
of  English  agricultural  produce  and 
manufactured  goods,  38.2  per  cent.,  or 
nearly  two-fifths  of  the  total  value  (in. 2 
million  pounds  worth  out  of  290.8),  went 
to  the  Colonies.  The  latter  took  no  less 
than  40.6  million  pounds  worth  of  textiles 
(36.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  textiles  ex- 
ported), 1 7. 1  million  pounds  worth  of 
metals  and  metal   goods   (45.7   per   cent. 
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of  the  total  export  of  this  kind),  "].*] 
million  pounds  worth  of  machinery  (38.5 
per  cent.),  and  d.-i^  million  pounds  worth 
of  clothing  (82.9  per  cent.) ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Colonies  took 
raw  materials  to  the  amount  of  only  3 
million  pounds,  or  8.5  per.  cent,  of  the 
total  export  from  the  Mother  Country. 
All  the  necessary  conditions  are  fulfilled 
which  are  requisite  to  give  the  steadily 
growing  trade  between  England  and 
her  Colonies  an  almost  unlimited  de- 
velopment in  the  future.  For,  as  the 
population  of  the  vast  but  thinly  peopled 
territories  increases  by  emigration  and 
natural  causes,  and  new  stretches  of  land 
are  brought  under  cultivation,  the  result 
must  be  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Colonies  will  supplant  foreign  countries 
as  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  raw 
materials  and  food  to  the  Mother  Country, 
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and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  will  find 
in  colonial  markets  a  stronger  demand 
for  its  industrial  products.  If  it  were 
possible  to-day  to  consolidate  the  island 
kingdom  and  its  possessions  beyond  the 
sea  into  a  single  great  self-contained 
Empire,  economically  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  not  only  would  the 
whole  output  of  manufactured  goods  from 
the  United  Kingdom  have  a  sufficient 
market  within  the  British  Empire,  but 
(since  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods 
in  some  parts  of  the  Empire  is  largely 
met  by  foreign  supplies)  it  would  be 
possible  to  increase  the  English  produc- 
tion largely  and  yet  find  a  market. 

The  advantages  which  the  natural 
conditions  offer  for  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  trade  relations  with  the  Colonies 
are,  however,  rendered  less  effective  by 
the  peculiar  relations  which  exist  in  regard 
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to   commercial   and   tariff  policy.     When 
England     granted     full     rights     of    self- 
government   to   its  North  American  and 
Australian  Colonies,  it  made  them  entirely 
independent  of  the  Mother  Country  in  all 
matters  of  economic  policy.     The  Colonies 
have  used  their  power  in  this  respect  to 
surround     themselves     with     a     wall     of 
protective     duties,     behind     which     they 
have   striven    to    develop   their  own    in- 
dustries.    The  process  has  gone  farthest 
in  Canada  ;    it  is  in  its  earlier  stages  in 
some  parts  of  Australasia,  whilst  the  way 
is  being  paved  for  it  by  degrees  in  South 
Africa.     In  all  of  these  Colonies — in  each 
case    according    to    the    extent    of    the 
industrial  development — the  free  entry  of 
British  goods  is  prevented.     As  regards 
the     importation     of    her     manufactures, 
England  was  originally  no  more  favoured 
than  any  foreign  country ;  but  in  the  last 
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few  years  Canada  has  inaugurated  a  change 
in  this  respect.  Having  regard  to  the 
great  value  of  the  open  English  market 
for  its  agricultural  produce,  Canada 
voluntarily  granted  English  goods  a 
preference  in  the  customs  duties  in  1898, 
and  two  years  later  increased  this  pre- 
ference to  ^^^  per  cent.  The  result  was 
that  England's  exports  to  her  North 
American  possessions,  which  in  the 
quarter  of  a  century  preceding  the  grant 
of  preference  had  fallen  by  about  one- 
third,  rose  to  the  old  level.  Cape  Colony 
followed  Canada's  example,  and  granted 
British  goods  a  similar  preference  of  25 
per  cent.,  and  a  like  proposal  is  under 
consideration  in  Australia.  But  all  these 
Colonies  have  declared  that  further  progress 
in  the  same  direction,  and  even  the  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  arrangement,  must 
depend  on  the  readiness  of  England  to 
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grant  a  similar  preference  to  them.  Yet 
it  is  clear  that  the  Mother  Country  is 
quite  unable  to  treat  her  own  sons  in 
the  lands  over  the  sea  better  than  her 
most  dangerous  rivals,  and  that  the 
hands  of  the  English  Government  are 
absolutely  tied,  so  long  as  her  present 
commercial  system  grants  free  admission 
to  all  goods  whatever  their  origin.  To 
establish  the  possibility  of  differential 
treatment  of  imports  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Colonies,  is  now  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
immediate  and  principal  object.  The 
most  natural  means  to  that  end  is  the 
imposition  of  an  import  duty  on  foreign 
food  stuffs,  since  reduction  or  complete 
abolition  of  the  duty  in  the  case  of  colonial 
products  would  provide  the  desired  pre- 
ferential treatment.  The  justification,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  England,  for  such  a 
policy    is    shewn    most    clearly    by    the 
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attitude  of  the  German  Empire  towards 
Canada.  Germany  threatened  to  reply 
to  the  one-sided  preference,  given  to  the 
Motherland  by  Canada,  by  a  surtax  on 
its  imports  from  Canada  —  a  measure 
which  would  be  a  penalty  upon  Canada 
for  the  alleged  infraction  of  Germany's 
treaty  rights,  and  might  also  deter  the 
other  British  Colonies  from  taking 
similar  action.  Against  this  attitude  of 
Germany,  England  seemed  as  powerless 
as  she  had  previously  been  to  meet  the 
demands  made  by  her  own  Colonies, 
for  she  did  not  possess  that  power  of  a 
differential  treatment  of  imports  which 
would  have  enabled  her  either  to  in- 
crease the  duty  on  goods  coming  from 
Germany,  or  to  compensate  Canada  by 
granting  it  still  further  preference  on  its 
products. 
The     amount    of    the    duties    which 
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should  be  levied  in  order  to  render 
colonial  preference  possible  is  not  yet 
definitely  determined.  In  his  speech  at 
Glasgow,  on  the  6th  October,  1903, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  in  favour  of  a 
duty  of  two  shillings  a  quarter  on  foreign 
wheat,  a  corresponding  duty  on  flour,  a 
5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on  foreign 
meat  and  dairy  produce,  and  a  considerable 
duty  on  foreign  wine  and  possibly  on 
foreign  fruit.  The  harm  likely  to  be 
done  to  the  consumers  by  the  realisation 
of  such  a  programme  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated  by  the  opponents  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals.  That  it  would 
mean  at  first  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  bread  and  meat  is  indisputable  ;  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  has  announced  that 
the  weekly  expenditure  of  the  British 
workman — assuming  that  the  whole  duty 
is  shifted  on  to  the  consumer — would  be 
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increased  from  four  to  six  pence.  But 
against  this  he  has  shewn  that  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  etc.,  which  press  heavily  on  the 
labouring  classes  (in  whose  weekly  budget 
these  constantly  appear),  would  be  a 
compensation,  and  any  harm  to  the 
poorer  classes  would  thus  be  avoided. 
Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
anticipated  increase  in  the  cost  of  bread 
and  meat  would  be  only  temporary ;  it 
would  last  only  until  the  Colonies  were  in 
a  position  themselves  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  Mother  Country,  and  the  attainment 
of  that  result  must  be  greatly  accelerated 
by  the  colonial  preference  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  advocates.  The  gain  which 
may  be  expected  from  these  measures 
will,  on  the  contrary,  be  permanent  and 
beneficial  to  all  the  productive  classes ; 
for     although     the     English     artisan     at 
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present  has  the  advantage  of  living  at 
a  relatively  cheaper  cost  on  account 
of  the  free  import  of  food,  yet  this 
advantage  will  be  destitute  of  real  value 
to  him  if,  owing  to  the  gradual  narrowing 
of  the  home  market,  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  buy  his  food  even  at  this 
reduced  price. 

The  most  immediate  benefit  of  the 
changed  conditions  will  be  obtained  by 
those  engaged  in  agriculture,  cattle- 
rearing  and  milling.  Of  recent  years 
corn  -  growing  in  England  has  become 
more  and  more  unprofitable,  and  owing 
to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  grain,  and  the 
rise  in  wages,  the  value  of  agricultural 
land  has  fallen  by  hundreds  of  millions 
of  pounds.  The  production  of  wheat  in 
the  United  Kingdom  has  dropped  by  con- 
siderably more  than  a  third  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  to-day  only  supplies  about 
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one-fifth  of  the  home  demand.  In  the 
same  period  the  import  of  foreign  wheat 
has  quadrupled.  The  duties  proposed 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  intended  to 
check  the  growing  diminution  in  the 
value  of  agricultural  land ;  they  are  to 
put  an  end  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
which  has  hitherto  compelled  the  English 
farmer  "  to  compete  in  the  English 
market  with  all  countries,  even  with 
those  which  possess  artificial  and  natural 
advantages  for  the  production  of  perhaps 
a  single  article."  The  import  of  food 
stuffs,  which  at  present  come  mainly 
from  foreign  countries,  is  to  be  gradually 
transferred  from  them  to  the  Colonies. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  British 
Empire  there  is  more  than  sufficient 
productive  land  to  supply  the  principal 
articles  of  food  to   the  whole   population 
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at  no  far  distant  date.  The  duty  on 
foreign  food  stuffs  would  help  the 
Colonies  to  victory  in  their  struggle 
with  foreign  countries  for  the  greatest 
market  in  the  world.  It  will  also 
prove  an  encouragement  to  labour, 
which  is  badly  needed  in  the  vast 
regions  still  uncultivated  ;  and  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  the  increased  profit  of 
agricultural  land,  arising  from  the  corn 
duties,  may  counteract  the  growing 
depopulation  of  the  rural  districts,  which 
is  so  serious  a  social  problem  in 
England. 

As  preferential  treatment  stimulates  the 
productive  power  of  the  Colonies,  they 
will  exercise  a  growing  attraction  on  the 
surplus  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  will  be  able  to  offer  both  to 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  Mother 
Country   and    to    the    dwellers    in    over* 
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crowded  English  towns  the  opportunity 
of  healthier  and  better  paid  employment. 
The  problem  of  a  corresponding  dis- 
tribution of  population  is  too  serious, 
the  contrast  between  the  densely  in- 
habited English  cities  and  the  thinly 
populated  but  cultivable  lands  of  the 
Colonies  is  too  obvious,  not  to  claim  the 
attention  of  British  statesmen  in  the 
same  way  as  the  question  of  the  ex- 
change of  commodities.  But  a  change 
for  the  better  cannot  come  until  the 
English  emigrants  make  their  way  to 
the  Colonies  far  more  than  they  do  at 
present.  During  the  second  half  of  last 
century  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  emi- 
grants from  the  United  Kingdom  went 
to  the  United  States,  thus  placing  their 
capital  and  their  labour  at  the  disposal  of 
the  greatest  economic  rival  of  their  native 
land.     In  the  decade  1 891- 1900,  according 
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to  a  report    of   the    Prime   Minister    of 
Ontario     published     in     the     Times^    of 
726,000     emigrants     from     the     United 
Kingdom    72    per    cent,    went    to     the 
United   States,    13   per  cent,  to  Canada, 
7.5  per  cent,  to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal, 
and   5J    per    cent,    to    Australia.       The 
population    of    the    Australian    continent, 
which  covers  an  area  of  about  2,968,273 
square     miles,     and    is    therefore    about 
twenty-five  times  as   large  as  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  smaller  than 
the  population  of  London  alone.     Canada, 
with   a   territory   about   the    size    of    the 
United  States,  has  only  5 J  million  inha- 
bitants ;  and  the  increase  of  population  has 
been  less  each  decade  since  1871.     These 
few  figures  will  suffice  to  show  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  greatly  increased  movement  of 
British  colonists  to  these  regions,  if  their  vast 
natural  resources  are  to  be  fully  developed. 
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In      recent     public     discussions,     the 
fear  has  been   frequently  expressed   that 
the  proposals  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
be   disadvantageous   to    British   shipping. 
It     was     believed     that     a     change     in 
England's      attitude      towards       foreign 
countries,    such    as    would    be    involved 
in    the  preferential  treatment   of  colonial 
food    supplies     or     the     adoption     of    a 
general     autonomous     tariff,     would     not 
only    diminish     the     exchange    of    com- 
modities    with     foreign     countries,     but 
would     also     give     them     an     increased 
incentive     to     make     themselves     inde- 
pendent    of     British     shipping     by     the 
augmentation    of    their    own    mercantile 
marine  and  the  transport  of  an  increas- 
ing part   of  their   exports   by  their   own 
vessels.      When    we    consider   the    large 
number     of     people     employed     in     the 
shipping   trade    and    the    enormous    and 
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ever-increasing  profit  it   yields   to   Great 
Britain   (no   less    than   about   90   million 
pounds  sterling  a  year),  no  further  proof 
is  needed   of  the  injurious  consequences 
which    would    result    from    any    decline 
in  the  shipping  industry.     But  it  may  be 
argued    against    those   who    foresee   loss 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  that  such 
loss    may    come    about    quite    independ- 
ently,   that    it    has    even   begun   already, 
since   it   is   inevitably   bound    to    happen 
in   the   natural   course   of  events.      It   is 
true  that  the  British  transport  industry  is 
still   constantly  increasing,   but   for   years 
past    England    has     lost    the    monopoly 
in  this,  which  she  possessed  for  so  long, 
as     she     has     lost     her     monopoly     in 
manufactures ;     and    year     by    year,    as 
foreign   countries   increase   their   mercan- 
tile marine,  her  supremacy  must  propor- 
tionately diminish.      Between    1890   and 
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1900  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  of 
British  ships  entered  and  cleared  at 
foreign  ports  was  about  twenty  millions, 
and  that  of  foreign  ships  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  same  ports  during  the 
same  period  of  time  about  eighty  millions, 
or  about  four  times  as  much  as  the 
British  increase.  Moreover,  the  amount 
of  foreign  shipping  which  has  entered 
the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  last  few  years  has  increased  more 
than  the  British.  The  figures  speak 
for  themselves;  between  the  years  1890 
and  1 90 1,  the  total  increase  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  the  British  Empire 
was  1,400,000  tons,  the  total  increase 
of  that  of  foreign  fleets  in  the 
same  time  2,200,000  tons,  or  800,000 
tons     more     than     the     British.^       For 

^  Cf.    Mr.    Chamberlain's    Liverpool   speech    of 
October  27,  1903. 
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a  long  period  of  years,  indeed,  the 
supreme  position  of  Britain's  mercan- 
tile marine  seems  to  be  assured ; 
in  1902,  of  the  13J  million  tons  of 
goods  carried  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  her  colonial  possessions  (com- 
merce between  the  individual  Colonies  is 
excluded),  iif  million  tons  were  carried 
beneath  the  British  Flag.^  At  the  present 
day  England  is  responsible  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  traffic  overseas, 
but  her  share  in  the  transport  of  Russian, 
Norwegian,  Swedish,  German,  and  especi- 
ally Italian  goods  has  fallen  appreciably 
in  the  last  decade.  This  tendency 
cannot  be  checked ;  it  is  even  possible 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  measures 
may   hasten   it   on.      But   as   that   policy 

1  "  British  Shipping  and  Fiscal  Reform,"  by  the 
Marquis  of  Graham.  The  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After^  August,  1904. 
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seeks  to  develop  the  trade  between 
England  and  her  Colonies  in  every  way, 
it  will  also  do  everything  to  preserve  the 
British  carrying  trade  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  peril  with  which  it  is  threatened  J 

by  foreign  States.  Only  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  future  can  shew  to  what 
degree  the  increase  of  trade  between 
England  and  her  possessions  beyond  the 
seas  will  be  able  to  counterbalance  the 
decline  which  has  set  in. 
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We  hope  to  have  indicated  in  the 
above  the  magnitude  of  the  questions 
involved  in  the  grant  or  refusal  of  the 
apparently  insignificant  duties  on  food 
stuffs.  On  the  decision  in  regard  to  this 
tax  depends  the  future  attitude  of  the 
British  Colonies — whether  the  population 
of  the  single  parts  of  the  Empire,  so 
closely  connected  by  ties  of  descent,  law 
and  culture,  shall  bind  themselves  into  a 
single  community  of  interests  and  sub- 
sequently into  a  living  and  permanent 
organisation ;  or  whether  the  various  parts 
shall  strive  for  their  own  particular 
temporary  advantages,  and  thus  politi- 
cally   drift     further     and     ever     further 
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asunder.  The  history  of  England  shews 
conclusively  that  its  political  strength  is 
inseparable  from  its  economic  power,  has 
grown  out  of  it,  and  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  it  in  the  future.  In 
regard  to  colonial  preference  and  the 
allied  question  of  change  in  general 
commercial  policy,  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Conference  of  Colonial  Premiers 
(held  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1902), 
though  not  offering  a  definite  solution, 
yet  shew  clearly  the  way  in  which  this 
should  be  sought,  and  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  readiness  of  the  Colonies 
to  hasten  its  attainment.  They  are  as 
follows : — 


I.  "That  this  Conference  recognises  that  the 
"  principle  of  preferential  trade  between  the  United 
**  Kingdom  and  His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the 
"  seas  would  stimulate  and  facilitate  mutual  com- 
"  mercial  intercourse,  and  would,  by  promoting  the 
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"  development  of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the 
"  several  parts,  strengthen  the  Empire." 

2.  "That  this  Conference  recognises  that,  in  the 
"  present  circumstances  of  the  Colonies,  it  is  not 
"  practicable  to  adopt  a  general  system  of  Free  Trade 
"  as  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  British 
"  Dominions  beyond  the  seas." 

3.  "That  with  a  view  however  to  promoting  the 
"  increase  of  trade  within  the  Empire,  it  is  desirable 
"  that  those  Colonies  which  have  not  already  adopted 
"  such  a  policy  should,  as  far  as  their  circumstances 
"  permit,  give  substantial  preferential  treatment  to 
"  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
"  Kingdom." 

4.  "That  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies 
"  respectfully  urge  on  His  Majesty's  Government  the 
"  expediency  of  granting  in  the  United  Kingdom 
"  preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and  manu- 
"  factures  of  the  Colonies  either  by  exemption  from 
"  or  reduction  of  duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed." 

5.  "That  the  Prime  Ministers  present  at  the 
*•'  Conference  undertake  to  submit  to  their  respective 
"  Governments  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  principles 
"  of  the  resolution,  and  to  request  them  to  take  such 
"  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  it." 
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These  resolutions  of  the  Colonial 
Premiers,  confirmed  by  the  preference 
already  granted  to  British  goods  by 
some  of  the  Colonies,  indicate  clearly 
the  attitude  of  the  latter  towards  the 
question  of  tariff  reform.  For  the 
moment  they  regard  complete  free  trade 
between  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  as  impracticable,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  declare  themselves  ready 
to  take  the  first  and  decisive  step 
towards  it.  The  answer  of  the  Mother 
Country  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
Colonies  will  be  the  issue  at  the  next 
Parliamentary  election.  If  the  united 
Opposition  is  successful,  the  question  of 
tariff  reform  will  not  be  raised  by  the 
British  Government,  at  least  for  the 
present.  If  the  programme  of  the  present 
governmental  majority  is  carried  out, 
a    conference    of   the  leading   statesmen 
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of  the  great  self-governing  Colonies, 
and  of  representatives  from  India  and 
possibly  of  the  greater  Crown  Colonies, 
will  certainly  be  summoned,  and  will 
have  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
England's  representatives  as  to  whether 
a  reciprocal  agreement  on  the  tariff 
question  is  desirable,  and  if  so,  under 
what  conditions  it  can  best  be  realised. 
Mr.  Balfour  himself  pronounced  in  favour 
of  such  a  conference  in  his  speech  at 
Edinburgh  on  October  3,  1904,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  most  readily  accepted 
the  proposal.  Both  these  statesmen  are 
agreed  that,  if  the  consolidation  of  the 
British  Empire  is  to  be  permanently 
secured,  it  must  not  be  due  to  compulsion, 
but  to  the  voluntary  decision  of  the 
Colonies  alone.  "  As  regards  our  relations 
with  our  self-governing  Colonies,"  said  Mr. 
Chamberlain  some  few  years  ago,  "we  have 
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arrived  at  a  point  when  we  must  recognise 
once  for  all  that  these  relations  depend 
entirely  on  their  free  will  and  unreserved 
agreement."  Mr.  Balfour  goes  so  far  in 
his  effort  to  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of 
undue  influence  that  he  does  not  desire 
the  agreement,  which  may  be  reached  at 
a  future  conference  of  statesmen  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire,  to  come  into 
force  until  the  sanction  of  the  constituencies 
has  been  obtained  by  means  of  a  further 
election.  "I  am  so  hopeful,"  he  said  in 
his  great  Edinburgh  speech,  "that  an 
arrangement  would  be  come  to,  and  I  am 
so  fearful  if  it  be  come  to  without  having 
behind  it  the  public  opinion  of  all  the  free 
governing  communities  concerned,  that  I 
do  not  desire  to  see  this  matter  hastily 
forced  upon  public  opinion.  What  we 
are  aiming  at  is  the  consolidation  of  the 
British  Empire  .  .  .  and  what  we  should 
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all  aim  at  is  to  proceed  to  this  great  end 
with  the  wisest  caution,  which  will 
enable  every  man  concerned  to  feel  that  he 
is  not  building  some  temporary  structure 
which  a  wave  of  public  opinion  or  a 
temporary  majority  may  overset,  but 
that  he  is  building  for  all  time  a  great 
edifice  which  neither  the  wind  nor  the 
waves  can  affect,  and  which  shall  be 
solidly  based  upon  the  common  consent 
of  the  great  self  -  governing  communi- 
ties. .  .  ." 

There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt 
that  an  agreement  could  be  reached 
if  the  necessary  negotiations  were 
opened  soon,  and  if  England  were 
in  the  position  to  reciprocate  the  prefer- 
ence given  by  the  Colonies.  It  is 
essential  that  the  spirit  of  such  a 
conference  must  not  be  the  one  of  cold 
calculation     necessary     in     counting     up 
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shillings  and  pence ;  but  one  of  eager 
readiness  to  make  the  sacrifices  needed 
in  so  great  a  task,  and  already  so 
laudably  displayed  by  at  least  some 
colonial  statesmen.  Sacrifices  will  have 
to  be  made  by  both  sides ;  the  Colonies 
will  need  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
found  and  develop  industries  for  which 
they  have  neither  special  capabilities 
nor  the  requisite  raw  materials,  and 
whose  commodities  can  be  more  cheaply 
produced  by  the  Mother  Country.  And 
sacrifices  will  also  be  required  from  the 
Mother  Country,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
the  permanent  security  ultimately  given 
to  its  entire  agricultural  and  industrial 
production,  must  submit  to  the  unavoid- 
able temporary  disadvantages  to  some 
interests  arising  from  a  change  in  its. 
commercial  system,  and  must  place  its 
whole    economic    relations    with    foreign 
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countries    on    a    fresh    basis.     But   from 
the  Imperialist  standpoint   the  failure  of 
negotiations  of  this  kind,  should  they  be 
undertaken  soon,   is    less    to    be    feared 
than    that    British    statesmen   should   be 
in   a  position    to   undertake    to    conduct 
them  only  at  a  time  when  a  favourable 
outcome   is    less  probable   than   it   is  at 
present.     The    longer    the   time  allowed 
to  elapse,  the  less  will   be  the  hope  of 
securing  with  the  Colonies  an  agreement 
which    will     permanently    safeguard    the 
interests    of   the   Mother   Country.     For 
the  greater  the  industrial  development  of 
the     Colonies,     the     less    will    be    their 
readiness  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  any 
branches  of  their  industries  to  the  desire 
of   the    Mother    Country    to    obtain    an 
effective  preference  for  its  own  commodi- 
ties, and  the  greater  the  probability  that 
the  Colonies  will  conduct  their  affairs  in 
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their  own  way,  and  make  commercial 
treaties  with  foreign  States  without  regard 
to  their  negligent  Mother  Country. 

Therefore,  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  his  great  campaign,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  urged  on  his  countrymen  that  the 
time  for  successfully  negotiating  with 
the  Colonies  is  a  limited  one.  He  has 
made  it  clear  that  what  would  have 
been  an  easy  task  ten  years  ago  is  a 
difficult  one  to-day,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years'  time  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  accomplish.  Will  his  warnings  be 
sufficiently  heeded?  It  is  impossible  to 
predict  the  result  of  the  next  General 
Election ;  the  recent  bye-elections  seem 
to  augur  favourably  for  the  success  of 
Opposition  in  the  main  struggle  which 
cannot  be  far  distant.  Even  the  over- 
whelming majority  gained  by  the  present 
Government  at  the  last  General  Election 
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Is  no  guarantee  that  a  change  of  majority 
may  not  take  place  at  the  forthcoming 
one  —  a  change  which  happens  from 
time  to  time  almost  as  inevitably  as 
a  law  of  nature.  The  Conservative 
Government  has  been  encouraged  by  its 
great  majority  to  apply  its  leading 
principles  in  various  important  matters 
of  home  politics  in  a  way  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  certainly 
be  prejudicial  to  the  length  of  its 
administration.  No  impartial  judge  of 
the  situation  as  a  whole  can  deny  that 
the  realisation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposals,  at  any  rate  those  concerning 
the  taxation  of  foreign  food  stuffs  in 
the  interest  of  preferential  treatment  of 
the  Colonies,  will  secure  a  real  and 
lasting  advantage  for  Great  Britain  in 
the  future.  Even  the  theoretical  basis 
of     unlimited     free      trade     shews     the 
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untenable  position  of  those  of  its 
supporters  who  also  profess  to  believe 
in  Imperialism.  For  Cobden's  dictum 
that  a  country  makes  a  mistake  in 
producing  itself  what  it  can  obtain 
more  cheaply  from  abroad,  may 
be  reasonably  applied  to  the  island 
kingdom  and  the  single  Colonies,  but 
loses  its  meaning  when  applied  to  the 
British  Empire  as  a  whole.  This  Empire, 
which  extends  over  every  climate  and 
zone,  and  comprehends  industrial  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  the  greatest  and  (what 
will  be  in  the  future)  the  richest  agri- 
cultural districts  in  the  world,  can  best 
produce  within  its  own  boundaries  almost 
everything  requisite  for  man's  needs. 
Nevertheless,  the  comparatively  small 
voting  strength  of  the  agricultural  interest 
in  England,  which  is  primarily  concerned 
in  Mr.   Chamberlain's  proposals,  and  the 
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fact  that  the  industrial  classes  as  a  whole 
are  not  sufficiently  clear-sighted  to  answer 
the  catch  question  of  the  Opposition,  *'  Do 
you  want  your  bread  taxed  ?  "  in  a  way 
which  shews  a  proper  appreciation  of 
their  permanent  interests  —  these  two 
things  render  it  extremely  probable  that 
the  recognition  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals  will  not  be 
sufficiently  great  to  carry  them  at  the 
next  election.  Yet  this  recognition  need 
not  necessarily  come  too  late  to  secure 
the  final  aim  of  the  Imperialist  movement. 
The  Opposition,  united  only  by  the  desire 
to  oust  the  present  majority  from  power, 
has  no  common  and  practical  policy  for 
dealing  with  the  question  which  has 
stirred  the  nation  to  its  depths.  The 
so-called  "  Little  Englanders,"  who  care 
nothing  about  the  Colonies,  and  see  in 
the   needs   of  the  latter    no    reason   for 
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breaking  away  from  the  system  of  free 
trade  at  any  price,  can  at  least  lay  claim 
to  consistency  in  their  conduct.  But  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  understand  the 
way  in  which  the  Liberal  Imperialists 
manage  to  combine  the  idea  of  a  World 
Empire,  as  expressed  so  often  with  almost 
extravagant  fervour  by  their  most  popular 
leader,  Lord  Rosebery,  with  the  obstinate 
rejection  of  the  only  practicable  means  of 
securing  that  end,  namely,  the  reform  of 
the  British  commercial  system. 

The  Federal  Council  and  similar 
institutions  do  not  satisfy  the  Colonies. 
An  Imperial  Parliament  in  which  the 
representatives  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies  would  have  votes  is  a  remote 
possibility,  and  one  scarcely  likely  to  be 
realised.  The  only  real  means  of  bringing 
the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country 
closer  together    is    the    recognition    and 
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mutual     promotion 
economic    interests. 
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of     their     essential 
Moreover,    without 


this,  the  organised  participation  of  the 
Colonies  in  imperial  defence  cannot  be 
expected. 

This  particular  matter  has  been  from 
the  first  an  essential  part  of  the  Im- 
perialist programme.  "The  idea  of 
imperial  unity,"  as  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire once  said,  "  includes  the  best  possible 
organisation  of  the  defensive  forces  of 
the  British  race  in  every  part  of  the 
world."  The  defence  of  the  Empire  is 
entrusted  primarily  to  the  British  navy. 
It  is  the  task  of  the  navy  to  defend 
the  home  islands  and  the  widespread 
possessions  of  the  British  Crown  beyond 
the  seas,  and  under  all  circumstances  to 
keep  the  seas  open  for  British  trade, 
especially  for  transport  of  the  food  supply 
needed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
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Kingdom.  The  oversea  trade  carried 
on  under  the  British  Flag — a  trade  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  all  other  nations 
of  the  world  together,  is  impossible 
without  the  protection  of  Britain's  naval 
power.  The  British  navy,  in  regard 
both  to  its  incomparable  traditions  and 
to  the  vast  resources  which  stand  at  its 
service,  is  the  proudest  force  in  the 
world.  According  to  tradition  its  origin 
can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  days 
of  the  great  King  Alfred.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  the 
reign  of  the  mighty  Queen  Elizabeth 
is  the  precursor  of  England's  world- 
renowned  naval  victories  of  later  times. 
Since  those  days  the  navy  has  constantly 
added  to  its  laurels ;  and  the  events  of  the 
last  three  hundred  years,  the  history  of 
the  foundation  of  Greater  Britain,  are 
also  the  history  of  its  glorious  achieve- 
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ments.  It  has  waged  war  successfully 
with  all  the  great  naval  powers  one  by 
one,  and  then,  in  a  deadly  struggle 
lasting  twenty-one  years  against  France 
and  her  allies,  it  proved  irrefutably  its 
superiority  upon  the  seas  over  them 
all  combined.  But  the  greatness  of  the 
task  imposed  on  the  British  navy  by 
the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  British 
Empire  allowed  no  pause  in  its  develop- 
ment. In  recognition  of  the  absolute  - 
necessity  of  preserving  British  naval 
supremacy  under  all  circumstances, 
the  English  Parliament  in  1889  laid 
down  the  principle  that  the  navy  should 
be  equal  in  number  of  fighting  units  to 
the  next  two  greatest  navies,  and  should 
exceed  them  in  fighting  power.  Eng- 
land's former  political  opponent,  France, 
has  quite  recently  made  a  considerable 
increase    in    her    naval    armaments ;    the 
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United  States  have  employed  an  ever- 
increasing  part  of  their  inexhaustible 
resources  in  enlarging  their  fleet,  and  in 
the  Far  East  Japan  has  laid  down  the 
solid  foundations  of  its  future  maritime 
power.  Finally,  Germany  has  adopted  a 
comprehensive  naval  policy,  the  carrying 
out  of  which  guarantees  for  that  country, 
which  already  has  a  powerful  navy  at  its 
disposal,  the  command,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  of  a  naval  force  quite 
adequate  to  its  important  political  and 
economic  interests. 

The  facts  just  mentioned  have  forced 
England  into  an  enormous  expenditure 
in  order  that  she  might  be  a  match 
for  all  possible  combinations  of  the  other 
great  naval  powers.  In  1887  her  naval 
force  numbered  62,500  men,  and  these 
have  since  been  increased  to  127,500, 
exclusive  of   reserves.      The    outlay    on 
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the  navy,  which  amounted  to  about 
II.  5  million  pounds  sterling  in  the 
financial  year  1884-85,  according  to  the 
report  of  1899- 1900,  reached  26  millions. 
In  the  estimate  for  1904-5  the  expen- 
diture amounts  to  36.9  million  pounds, 
besides  5.1  millions  for  naval  buildings 
(harbours,  barracks,  schools,  etc.),  mostly 
covered  by  loans,  making  a  total  of 
42  million  pounds  sterling.  The  cost 
of  the  building  of  new  ships  (exclusive 
of  repairs),  which  appeared  in  the 
budget  of  1894-5  ^s  an  item  of  4.4 
million  pounds,  has  risen  in  1904-5  to 
12  million  pounds  —  an  amount  which, 
according  to  Lord  Brassey,  an  eminent 
authority  from  whose  articles  on  the 
question  we  take  our  figures,  exceeds  the 
sum  total  of  the  respective  estimates  of 
France,  Russia  and  Germany  put  together. 
The    whole    expenses   of   the    navy    are 
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borne  by  Great  Britain  at  present,  for 
the  diminutive  contributions  from  Cape 
Colony  and  Australia — the  latter  given 
only  under  the  express  condition  that 
certain  ships  shall  be  constantly  stationed 
in  Australian  waters — are  of  no  practical 
importance.  The  position  is  the  same 
with  the  army.  In  comparison  with 
the  task  laid  upon  it,  this  army  is  very 
small  (the  total  force  in  Great  Britain 
and  all  its  dependencies  except  India  is 
only  227,000  strong),  but  owing  to  the 
system  of  enlistment  it  is  the  most  costly 
in  the  world.  The  Army  Budget  for 
1903-04  was  ;^34,42 5,000,  and  the  entire 
expenditure  for  military  and  naval  defence 
(apart  from  the  ;^  17, 782,000  expenditure 
on  the  army  in  India,  which  was  defrayed 
by  the  revenues  of  that  country)  amounted 
in  the  same  year  to  a  total  of  ;^69, 705,000. 
With  the  exception    of   a    few  hundred 
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thousand  pounds  contributed  by  the 
Colonies  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  army  and  navy,  the  whole  cost 
is  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mother  Country.  This  state  of  affairs 
cannot  continue  for  long ;  it  is  clearly 
unfair  that  countries  like  Australia, 
Canada  and  Cape  Colony,  which  would 
be  almost  undefended  against  foreign 
powers  without  the  protection  of  the 
British  Fleet,  should  spend  their  in- 
creasing revenues  entirely  on  their  home 
needs,  and  that  the  constantly  growing 
expense  of  defending  the  Empire  should 
be  a  burden  on  the  42  million  inhabitants 
of  the  island  kingdom  alone. 

The  South  African  War  has  been 
sufficient  proof  that  the  single  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  are  not  chary  of 
their  help  when  their  Mother  Country 
is     in     distress.       But     this     voluntary 
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support,  given  as  occasion  required, 
would  prove  inadequate  in  a  hard 
struggle  with  a  greater  military  power 
than  the  Boers.  The  position  of  Eng- 
land at  the  close  of  1900  was 
so  critical  that  every  precaution 
must  be  adopted  to  prevent  its 
recurrence.  In  order  to  fulfil  their  un- 
questionable duty  of  taking  an  adequate 
share  in  the  defence  of  the  whole  Empire, 
the  Colonies  must  decide  to  furnish  in 
the  future  regular  contingents  of  troops 
to  the  army  and  navy,  and  also  contribute 
regularly  to  the  costs  of  imperial  defence. 
Any  agreement  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Colonies  to  share  in  the  settlement  of 
political  questions  affecting  the  whole 
Empire  (however  this  right  may  be 
exercised)  must  have  as  a  necessary 
sequence  their  organised  co-operation  in 
the  defence  of  the  Empire.     The  special 
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nature  of  Great  Britain's  position  in  the 
world,  however,  and  the  enormous  and 
ever-increasing  expenditure  necessary  to 
maintain  it,  make  it  comprehensible  that 
the  responsible  statesmen  do  not  wish  to 
postpone  the  settlement  of  this  particular 
question  until  an  arrangement  has  been 
reached  which  will  give  the  Colonies  a 
voice  in  Imperial  policy.  Therefore  it 
is  not  improbable  that  a  future  conference 
of  representatives  from  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  British  Empire  may 
pass  notable  resolutions  concerning  a 
closer  economic  union,  and  also  as  regards 
the  co-operation  of  the  Colonies  for 
imperial   defence. 

But  the  programme  of  the  military 
reformers  in  England  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  inducing  the  Colonies  to 
take  a  systematic  share  in  the  defence 
of  the   Empire.      Ever  since   the   South 
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African  War  practically  everyone  has 
realised  the  inefficiency  of  the  old  military 
administration.  Although  the  question  of 
army  reform  has  not  passed  the  stage 
of  professional  consideration  and  pre- 
liminary discussions  in  Parliament,  it  is 
yet  possible  to  indicate  with  tolerable 
certainty  the  course  which  it  will  take. 
The  question  of  reform  in  land  defence 
concerns  the  efforts  of  the  Imperialists 
only  so  far  as  they  lay  the  greatest 
emphasis  on  the  strength  and  efficiency  of 
the  whole  British  fighting  power,  which 
should  be  adequate  for  the  world - 
embracing  interests  of  the  Empire. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  details 
of  this  question  should  be  referred  to 
the  remarkable  book  recently  published, 
entitled  "England  und  die  Englander" 
(England  and  the  English),  by  Dr. 
Karl    Peters,    the    well-known    authority 
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on  colonial  politics.  In  the  sixth  chapter 
of  this  work  there  is  a  remarkable 
description  of  the  present  military 
organisation,  and  of  the  reform  which 
is  being  made  in  the  army,  as  well  as 
of  the  special  difficulties  which  will  have 
to  be  met  in  bringing  these  reforms  to 
an  issue  —  difficulties  which  arise  from 
the  Parliamentary  system  and  from  the 
character  of  the  English  people,  who 
strenuously  resist  all  compulsion  from  out- 
side. At  present  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  the  principle  of  general  conscrip- 
tion, as  it  is  practised  in  the  great 
continental  countries,  will  not  be  adopted 
for  the  English  standing  army.  For, 
now  as  ever,  the  navy  is  considered 
the  first  and  most  reliable  line  of 
defence  for  the  island  kingdom,  and  so 
long  as  people  believe  in  the  certainty 
that     within     twenty  -  four     hours     of    a 
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conflict  threatening  the  safety  of 
Britain's  coasts,  an  overwhelming  number 
of  warships  could  be  brought  together 
and  a  hostile  invasion  checked  at  the 
outset,  the  country  can  dispense  with  the 
system  of  conscription,  with  its  far-reach- 
ing influence  on  its  economic  and  social 
life. 

The  instructions  lately  issued  for  an 
alteration  in  the  distribution  of  the 
separate  squadrons,  and  for  the  assurance 
of  their  mutual  connexion  and  support, 
are  intended  to  secure  the  efficiency  and 
war  readiness  of  the  British  navy  at 
any  moment.  The  recent  incident  at 
Hull  when,  immediately  on  receipt  of 
the  news,  England  was  able  to  develop 
at  once  an  overwhelming  naval  strength 
which  made  the  issue  of  the  anticipated 
conflict  absolutely  certain,  furnished  very 
flattering  evidence  to  Great  Britain,  and 
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a  very  instructive  illustration  to  foreign 
Powers,  of  the  war  readiness  of  the 
fleet.  Consequently  the  method  hitherto 
in  force  of  recruiting  the  regular  army, 
i.e.  the  system  of  enlistment,  will 
scarcely  be  affected  by  the  changes  in 
organisation  through  which  Great  Britain 
will  have  to  pass.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to  consider 
this  question,  the  militia  and  the 
volunteers  should  be  put  in  a  position 
to  perform  their  task  of  forming  an 
effective  support  to  the  regular  army 
and  of  defending  the  country,  in  case  of 
necessity,  against  foreign  invasion  ;  and 
this  should  be  done  by  requiring  that 
every  citizen  in  good  health  and  of  an 
age  when  he  is  able  to  bear  arms  should 
receive  proper  training,  and  be  bound  when 
necessary  to  take  part  in  national  defence. 
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An  economic  union  and  a  common 
organisation  of  national  defence  are  indis- 
pensable if  an  Imperial  union  in  its  true 
sense  is  to  be  formed  by  the  various  parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  which  cover  more 
than  a  fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  globe 
and  contain  a  quarter  of  its  inhabitants. 
They  give  shelter  to  people  of  the  most 
varied  races  and  colours,  of  every  creed, 
and  of  the  most  diverse  customs  and  systems 
of  law.  To  them  belong,  besides  the  oldest 
and  richest  manufacturing  country  in  the 
world,  those  great  self-governing  communi- 
ties like  Canada,  Australia  and  Cape 
Colony,  which  have  their  permanent 
representatives  in  London,  and  whose 
conditions  and  lines  of  development  we 
have  sketched  in  this  pamphlet ;  further, 
there  are  the  colonies  such  as  Malta, 
Mauritius,  Cyprus,  Jamaica,  etc.,  which 
have    only   partial   self-government    and 
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representation ;  further,  territories  with 
entirely  nominated  councils,  like  Ceylon, 
British  North  Guinea,  Hong  Kong, 
Trinidad,  etc.;  and  lastly,  those  possessions 
which  are  governed  by  the  Crown  by  Order 
in  Council,  like  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  so 
dear  to  national  sentiment,  or  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  Foreign  or  the  Colonial 
Office.  No  empire  of  the  Old  World  or 
the  New  has  understood,  as  England  has 
done,  how  to  give  to  each  of  the  numerous 
nations  over  whom  she  rules  the  forms 
of  government  and  administration  best 
adapted  to  its  requirements  and  stage  of 
development.  Only  observe  what  an 
enormous  difference  there  is  between  the 
triumphant  democracy  of  the  young  Aus- 
tralian States  and  the  powerful  Empire 
of  India,  over  the  greater  part  of  which 
England  rules  to-day  by  the  right  of 
conquest  alone !     The  former  is  the  most 
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progressive  community  in  the  world  as 
regards  conditions  of  labour ;  it  has 
universal  adult  male  and  female  suffrage 
for  the  Federal  Parliament,  and  a  closely 
organised  labour  party  fully  conscious 
of  its  aims,  and  yet  by  no  means  ex- 
tremist in  its  general  political  views — a 
party  which  has  nearly  a  third  of  the 
votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  more  than  a  third  of  those  in  the 
Senate,  and  was  powerful  enough  to  form 
a  Federal  Government  from  its  most 
capable  and  trustworthy  adherents  in 
the  April  of  1904.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  an  Empire  stretching  from  the 
snow-covered  heights  of  the  Himalayas 
to  far  into  the  heat  of  the  tropic  zone — 
a  country  whose  area  is  roughly  two-fifths 
that  of  Europe,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  governed  by  delegates 
of  the  central  authority  in  London,  under 
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the  supervision  of  the  EngHsh  Parliament. 
How  much  has  been  done  since  British 
supremacy  has  been  firmly  established  in 
this  wonderful  empire,  of  which  the  295 
millions  of  inhabitants  speak  no  less  than 
145  different  dialects,  and  belong  to  every 
great  religion  of  the  human  race  — 
Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism.  And  how  much  more 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  future  for  a 
country  in  which  devastating  plagues  and 
droughts  still  cost  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives,  and  where,  according  to  the  last 
census,^  only  one  man  in  10  and  one 
woman  in  144  can  read  or  write ! 

"  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  are 
all  Imperialists,"  Mr.  Chamberlain  once 
pointed  out,  "  for  there  is  not  one  among 
us  who  is  not  proud  of  what  our  country- 
men    have     accomplished    by     carrying 

1  The  last  census  was  taken  on  March  i,  1901. 
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civilisation,  order,  justice  and  religion 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth." 
But  the  goal  of  Imperialism,  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  has  set  up  for  his 
nation,  is  of  another  and  more  tang^ible 
nature.  He  indicates  the  working  means 
by  which  all  the  countries  over  which 
the  British  Flag  waves  may  be  drawn 
together  in  the  future  into  a  true  and 
living  unity.  The  conception  of  Imperial- 
ism which  he  has  in  his  mind  is  not  to 
deprive  single  individuals  or  national  com- 
munities of  their  rights.  On  the  contrary, 
the  continual  advance  towards  democracy 
in  the  constitutional  and  other  institutions 
of  the  Mother  Country,  as  well  as  in  the 
great  self-  governing  Colonies,  is  un- 
mistakable. And  since  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  knows  better  than  any  other  how  to 
impart  and  develop,  side  by  side  with 
personal  and  political  freedom,  the  means 
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required  for  making  a  reasonable  use  of 
it,  and  therefore  for  its  permanent 
security,  no  retrogression  in  this  path  is 
to  be  expected.  Private  enterprise  and 
personal  freedom  have  made  England 
what  it  is  to-day,  and  the  maintenance 
of  national  individuality  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
local  autonomy  and  political  independence 
(so  far  as  they  are  reconcilable  with  the 
unity  of  the  Empire)  are  necessary  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  great  whole,  and 
are  recognised  as  such  in  the  constitutions 
of  Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

Such  a  process  does  not  involve  any 
decrease  in  the  importance  of  the  British 
Crown  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  continuous 
development  and  the  closer  union  of  the 
great  British  territories  beyond  the  seas 
must  give  a  decided  increase  to  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  Sovereign, 
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the   living   symbol   of    the    unity   of    the 
Empire.      The  problem    of    Imperialism 
appears    so    great,    novel,   and    pregnant 
with  consequence,  that  the  old  boundaries 
between  the  historical  political  parties  in 
England,    which,    as    a    rule,   determined 
their  attitude  towards  the  great   political 
questions  in  the  past,  have  already  at  the 
present  stage  to  a  great  extent  lost  their 
meaning    and   become   obliterated.     Con- 
servatives  and   Liberals   have   altogether 
changed    places    in    their    conception    of 
the   Imperialist   problem.      But   whatever 
course  the   events   of  history   may   take, 
the  goal  indicated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
fully  worthy  of  the  enthusiastic  devotion 
of  the  best  of  the   nation,  even   if  they 
cannot   hope   to   reach   it    in    their    own 
lifetime. 
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Literature.— What  is  Religion  ?— What  is  Christianity  ?— Development  in  Christian- 
ity,— Biblical  Christianity. 

The  Uncanonical  Writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 

found  in   the   Armenian   MSS.   of  the  Library  of  St.    Lazarus. 
Translated  into   English  by   Rev.    Dr.   J.   Issaverdens.      i2mo, 
703  pp.     8s  net. 
"There  is  much  that  is   both   new   and    interesting."— Prof.   Rendel  Harris, 
Cambridge 

Life  of  Jesus  (Historical  and  Critical).  By  Rudolf  Otto  (Profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Gottingen).     About  2s  6d.     Ready  shortly. 

Novum  Testamentum  G-raece.  Diligentissime  recognovit 
P.  Mich.  Hetzenauer.  Editio  altera  emendation  i2mo.  XVL, 
368  pages.     3s  6d  net. 

Thomae  Hemerken  a  Kempis  Opera  Omnia.  Ed. 
M.J.  Pohl.  To  be  published  in  8  vols.,  i2mo,  3  of  which  are 
ready.     4s  6d  each. 

Bibliotheca  Wiffenia.      Spanish  Reformers  of  Two  Centuries 

from    1520.     Their   Lives  and   Writings  according   to   the  late 

Benjamin  B.  Wiffen's  Plan,  and  with  the  use  of  his  materials, 

described  by  Professor  Edward  Boehmer.     8vo.    Vol,  I.,  los  net ; 

Vol.  H.,  £1  net ;  Vol.  HL,  los  net. 

Alpine    Gems.     A  series  of  beautifully  coloured   plates  vividly 

portraying  the  grandest  scenes  to  be  found  in  the  Alpine  range, 

and  embracing  specimens  of  the  choicest  works  of  art.     Part  I., 

oblong  quarto,  is  6d  net. 

The  issue  forms  a  comprehensive  and  representative  collection  of  mountain  and 

pastoral  portraiture.     Weird  scenic  effects  of  Alpine  Landscapes  are  depicted  wkh 

striking  accuracy  of  detail,  while  the  grandeur  of  the  glorious  panorama,  as  seen  from 

specially  selected  coigiis  of  vantage,  favourable  from  an  artist's  point  of  view,  is 

graphically  illustrated  in  tints  realistically  true  to  Nature.    To  be  published  in  about 

10  parts  of  3  plates  each. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  AND  SOLD  BY 

Alpine  Majesties.  Alpine  Majestaten  und  ihr  Gefolge.  The 
World's  Mountains  in  pictures.  4  Vols.  120  Plates  each.  Large 
folio.  In  paper  covers,  12s  net  each.  Cloth,  i8s  net  each.  Each 
volume  sold  separately. 

With  the  Albula  Railway  to  the  Engadine.     With 

many  Illustrations,  Map  and  Geographical  Chart.  By  Dr.  C. 
Tarnuzzer.     Oblong  octavo,  boards.     2s  net. 

Sngadine  Album.  Hundred  excellent  views  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Engadine,  including  the  Albula  Railway.  Oblong  4to. 
6s  6d  net. 

Readings  in  English  Literature,  1500-1900,    Compiled  by 

E.  A.  Andrews,  M.A.     8vo.     XIL,  387  pp.     Cloth,  5s  net. 
Contents  :— Ballads  of  Old  England. — Elizabethan  Era. — Lyrics. — Puritans. — Age 
of  Queen  Anne. — Novel  of  Sentiment. — Drama  of   the    i8th  Century. — Popular 
Ballads. — Victorian  Age. — American  Literatures,  &c. 

Teaching  by  Picture— The  Pernot  Method.     Object 

Lessons  and  Grammar.  By  A.  Pernot  and  F.  E.  Akehurst. 
With  22  full-page  Illustrations  and  many  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
8vo.    Cloth,  3s  6d  net. 

Enseigment  par  TAspect— M^thode  Pernot.     Le9ons 

de  Choses  et  Grammaire.  Par  A.  Pernot.  With  22  full-page 
Illustrations  and  many  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  8vo.  Cloth, 
3s  6d  net. 

Collection  of  French  Idioms,  Sayings,  and  Proverbs. 

With  their  English  Equivalents  and  Meanings,  containing  about 
50,000  Phrases.  By  Professor  Armand-George  Billaudeau ; 
revised  by  A.  Antoine,  M.S.F.P.,  Professor  of  French  at  the 
Birkbeck  Institute,  London.  Large  8vo.  452  pages.  Cloth, 
7s  6d  net. 

Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  Languages. 

By  Thieme-Preusser.     Jubilee  Edition.     Entirely  rewritten  and 
greatly  enlarged  by  Dr.  I.  E.  Wessely.     Part  I,  English-German; 
Part  2,  German-English.      2  vols.     8vo.     840-763  pages.     Half 
Russia,  14s  net. 
"  The  best  English  and  German  Dictionary." 

New  English  and  Italian  Pronouncing  and  Explan- 
atory Dictionary,  By  J.  MiUhouse  and  F.  Bracciforti.  2 
vols.     8vo.     Cloth,  I2S. 

A   Grammar   of  the   Dialect   of  West   Somerset. 

Descriptive  and  Historical.  By  E.  Kruisinga,  M.A.  8vo. 
VI.,  182  pages.     6s  net. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Dialect  of  Adlington  (Lanca- 
shire).    By  Alex.  Hargreaves.    8vo.     3s  net. 

The   Englishman  in   Germany.     Conversation  Guide  for 
Self-Tuition.    6d  net. 
A  most  useful  and  bandy  book,  with  exact  pronunciadon. 
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The  Englishman  in  France.  Conversation  Guide  for  Self- 
Tuition.     6d  net. 

The  Englishman  in  Egypt.     Colloquial  Arabic  for  the  English 
Traveller.     8vo.     is  net. 
Most  useful  for  the  English  Tourist  in  Egypt. 

The  American  in  Egypt.  Colloquial  Arabic  for  the  American 
Traveller.     8vo.     is  net. 

Ramleh,   the   Eleusinian   Riviera,   and  Alexandria 

(Bgjrpt).  Where  is  the  most  suitable  Winter  Resort  on  the 
Mediterranean  Coasts  ?  A  contribution  to  a  question  concerning 
Italy,  the  Rivieras,  Madeira,  Algeria,  and  Ramleh.  Physiographi- 
cal  and  Medical  Notes,  by  Dr.  Charles  Pecnik  ;  Archseological 
Notes,  by  Dr.  J.  Botti.     Illustrations  and  a  Map.     i2mo.     is  net. 

Lexicon  Syropalaestinum,  adjuvante  Academia  Regia  Borus- 
sica.     Ed.  Fr.  Schulthess.     Large  8vo.     los  6d  net. 

Chresthomathia  Qorani  Arabici,  notas  adiecit,  glossarium 
confecit  C.  A.  Nallino.     8vo.     Cloth,  5s  6d  net. 

A  Journey  of  Exploration  in  Pontus.     By  J.  G.  C. 

Anderson  (Christ  Church,  Oxford).  Large  8vo.  With  Illustra- 
tions, 3  Plates,  and  9  Maps.     7s  6d  net. 

Guide  to  the  Pergamon  Museum.  Translated  for  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Royal  Museums  of  Berlin.  By  Mary 
M'Mahon  Honan.  Crown  8vo.  68  pages,  with  2  Illustrations 
and  2  large  folding  plates  (London  Agents,  A.  Owen  &  Co.). 
IS  net. 

Venice.  By  Pompeo  Molmenti.  Translated  into  English  by 
Alethea  Wied.  Large  8vo.  126  pages.  With  132  excellent 
Illustrations  and  a  Folding  Map.  In  beautiful  half-calf  binding, 
gilt  top.     6s  net. 

Italia  artistica— A  Series  of  Monographs  (in  Italian) 

giving  full  account  of  the  Sceneries  and  Art  Treasures  of  Italy. 
Each  volume  is  richly  illustrated,  complete   in  itself,  and  sold 
separately.     Large  8vo.     In  beautiful  half-calf  binding,  gilt  top. 
6s  net  each. 
19  volumes  are  ready.    Full  list  on  application. 

New  Handy  Guide  to  Nuremberg.  i2mo.  With  20 
Illustrations  and  a  Coloured  Map.     is  net. 

An  Account  of  the  Indians  of  Santa  Barbara  Islands 

in  California.     By  Dr.  G.  Eisen.     8vo.     IS  net. 

Nautical  Tables  for  Ex-Meridian  Observations,  with 

application  to  the  double  altitude  problem  by  means  of  lines  of 
position.  Latitudes  o°-75°.  Hour  Angle  oh-2h.  Azimuth  o°-36°. 
By  P.  Bossen  and  D.  Mars.  8vo.  VII.,  136  pages.  Boards. 
4s  6d  net. 
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Business  Directory  for  Birmingham  and  Smethwick,  Warwick- 
shire and  Worcestershire.     8vo.     561  pages.     Cloth,  lis  6d. 

Business  Directory  for  Birmingham,  Smethwick,  and  Stafford- 
shire.    8vo.     687  pages.     Cloth,  7s  6d. 

Business  Directory  for  Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  Nottingham- 
shire, and  Northamptonshire.     8vo.     671  pages.     Cloth,  7s  6d. 

Business  Directory  for  Northern  Counties :  Durham, 

Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  North  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Lincolnshire.     8vo.     1,425  pages.     Cloth,  15s. 

The  Water-Tube  Boilers  in  the  War  and  Mercan- 
tile Fleets.  Their  design,  working,  treatment,  and  attendance. 
By  Walter  Leps  and  M.  Dietrich.  With  about  150  Illustrations 
and  Diagrams.     About  21s.     Ready  in  November. 

Modern  Steam  Turbines.  System  Parsons,  Zoelly,  Rateau, 
Schulz,  etc. ,  etc.  With  many  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  Vol.  I. 
ready  shortly.     About  2s  6d. 

Marine  En^neering.  The  Calculation,  Designing,  and  Con- 
struction of  the  Modern  Marine  Steam  Engine,  including  the 
Marine  Steam  Turbines.  A  Manual  of  the  most  Recent  Practice 
for  the  use  of  Engineers,  Manufacturers,  Students,  Officers  of  the 
Navy  and  Mercantile  Marines,  and  others  interested  in  Marine 
Engineering.  By  Henry  Wilda.  Vol.  I.  (Plates),  1,200  Illustra- 
tions reduced  from  Working  Drawings  with  References  to  all 
Dimensions  in  the  Drawings.  Folio.  12  pages  and  61  plates. 
£2  153  net. 
Vol.  II.  (Text)  will  be  ready  shortly. 

Dictionary  of  the  India-Rubber  Industry  (Worterbuch 

des  Gummiwaarenhandels).     In  five  languages — German,  French, 
English,  Italian,  and  Spanish.     Oblong  i6mo.     Cloth,  5s  net. 

Large  Book  of  Textile  Designs.     A  collection  of  Patterns 

for   every  Textile   Specialist,  and   a  guide  for  the  designing  of 
Textile   Fabrics.      Ed.   by  F.   Donat.      300   Plates,  with  9,015 
Designs.     Large  oblong  folio.     In  strong  half-morocco  binding, 
i,Z  Ss  net. 
Specimen  plate  and  full  prospectus  on  application. 

Drawings  relating  to  the  Manufacture  of  Open- 
Hearth  Steel.     By  M.  A.  Pavloff.    Part  I.  :  Furnaces.     With 
52  Plates.     Text  in  English,  French,  and  Russian.     Oblong  folio. 
15s  net. 
Part  II.  will  be  ready  shortly. 
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